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Pilots Battle to Prevent Re-erection of Chicago Gas Tank Hazard 
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Pan American Pilots Vote to Establish Working ee 


Making = Conbiacts 
Holds Spotlight 


The making of employment 
agreements and supplements there- 
to continues to hold the center of 
the stage of the Air Line Pilots 
Association activity. 

On May 14, 1943, a _ supple- 
mental agreement was signed with 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and made 








VERY MANY THANKS 
SAYS MR. HEARST 





It has long been a custom of 
the air line pilots to send birth- 
day greetings to a most honored 
member of their organization, 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 
On April 29, Mr. Hearst, world- 
famous publisher, reached his 
80th birthday. He is hale and 
hearty and remarkably active. 
In acknowledging the pilots’ 
birthday message of good will, 
Mr. Hearst said: 


“Very many thanks to you 
and all the members of your 
Association for your pleasant 
and congratulatory message on 
my 80th birthday. I highly ap- 
preciate your kind thoughts of 
me.” 

Mr. Hearst has distinguished 
himself throughout the years as 
being the greatest of all pinch 
hitters for the air line pilots. 
Not a fair-weather friend. No, 
indeed! When the hour was 
dark and the horizon clouded 
for the air line pilots, he was 
always at the helm with a strong 
and steady hand in their de- 
fense. 














effective retroactively to oy 1. 
This supplementz il agreement cov- 
ers the company’ s Caribbean and 


_(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 
















* BEFORE 









S 
nelle. 


. . .to remove a long-menacing air traffic 
obstruction from near the Chicago Municipal 
Airport—a high price to pay. Let us not make 
a mockery of this Supreme Sacrifice. 
long-menacing gas tank obstruction is down and 


ABOVE ALL ELSE-LE75 AEEP /T DOWN. 


The 


tt Cost iM vinnonon ut And Millions Of $$ . : 








Rep. Jack Nichols 
Resigns Congress 


Although for a number of weeks | 
official confirmation was lacking, it | 
was strongly rumored that Jack 
Nichols (D., Okla.) planned to re- 


| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 











Redrafted H.R.1012 
Near Completion 


The Lea Bill H. R. 1012 was 
first introduced on January 11, 
1943. Since that time, a great deal 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 











DRAFT H. R. 1012 10 PREVENT ANOTHER TANK HOLOCAUST 




























| 

Backed by years of rail, air, bus, | 
truck, and water transportation | 
legislative experience, Caeiemea | 
Clarence F. Lea of the powerful 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and Chair- 
man Alfred L. Bulwinkle of this 
committee’s Subcommittee on Air, 
are placing the finishing touches 
on a proposed air law which will 
be known as the “Civil -Aeronau- 





TOP, Clarence F. Lea, Chair- 
man of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 
BOTTOM, Alfred L. Bulwinkle, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Air of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 





—Harris and Ewing Photo 








tics Act of 1943.” The present act 
is the “Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938.” 

Prevents Hazards to Flying 

Section 3100 of this law deals 
with the prevention of the erec- 
tion and removal of dangerous 
ground hazards to aviation. 

The solving of this extremely 
important air safety problem of 
long standing is approached fed- 
erally in Congressman Lea’s H. R. 
1012 instead of from the admit- 
tedly ineffective and piecemeal 
forty-eight-separate-state-law ap- 
proach being so loudly acclaimed 
by states rights advocates, many 
of whom are political job seekers. 

There can be no compromise 
with air safety, and Representa- 
tives Lea and Bulwinkle deserve 
the full and complete support of 
the solid citizenry of the country 
now and from each day on until 
their proposed measure is enacted 
into law so that America’s com- 
mercial and civil flying and air 
transportation may continue to 
forge ahead and remain in the 
No. 1 position in the world of fly- 
ing. 

Air Safety Treated Separately 

H. R. 1012 contains a part re- 
ferred to as Title VII, which states 
that there shall be a Director of 
Accident Investigation appointed 
by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate who 
shall perform his duties independ- 
ently of the Civil Aeronautics 
Commission. 








LATE NEWS 
Airminded 


According to a recent press re-| 
port, it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that F.D.R. was bitten by 
the flying bug on his recent air 
voyage to Casablanca. This report 
goes on to state that, at the order 
of President Roosevelt, several 
presidential specials of the air are 
being constructed to carry the 
Chief Executive, his staff, and his 
associates on global flights. The 
ships are reported to be the last 
word in passenger comfort. Each 
of these landplanes of extra-long 
range will carry a crew of five 
and about a dozen passengers. 














Insistence 


It is understood that Prime 
Minister Churchill’s American Lib- 





| 


erator plane will soon be replaced 
by a British ship at the insistence 
of British plane manufacturers. 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 





AIR MAIL HAS 
25th BIRTHDAY 





On May 15, 1943, in com- 
memoration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the air mail service, 
Chairman Clarence F. Lea (D., 
Cal.) of the House Interstate 
and Foreign C. ce t- 
tee introduced a resolution in 
the House in recognition of the 
event, directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to present the 
Postmaster General with a suit- 
able plaque to mark the oc- 
casion. 

Rep. Lea recalled that the 
initial air mail flight, from New- 
York to Washington, a distance 
of about 226 miles, was com- 
pleted in three hours and 20 


minutes. 























IT’S DOWN—LET’S 
KEEP IT DOWN 


May 20 was a gloomy, foggy 
day in Chicago. Nothing unusual 
—just another day of typical Chi- 
cago weather. The air line planes 
were not operating. Ninety miles 
due north at the Municipal Air- 
port at Milwaukee, the weather 
was good. It was officially report- 
ed as overcast, ceiling 7000 ft., 








visibility ‘three miles, 
light rain, and light smoke. In Chi- 
cago at the Municipal Airport, the 
U. S. official weather report was 
overcast, ceiling 500 ft., visibility 
three-fourths of a mile, light fog 
and rain. 


light fog, 


Much Clanging of Fire Trucks 
Just before lunch time at Head- 
quarters offices of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, 63rd Street 
and Kedzie Avenue, many clang- 
ing fire trucks were heard rush- 
ing by at high speed. Finally rum- 
ors circulated that the giant gas 
tank at 73rd Street and Central 
Park Avenue, only a few miles 
from Headquarters, was on fire. 
What a break! Then came the 
startling and horrifying news that 
a B-24 Army bomber had crashed 
into the tank while attempting to 
land at the Chicago airport in bad 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


During the past several months there has been a persistent move 








afoot to increase the gross weight of all presently-used air line equip- | 


ment. Just who is in back of this ill-considered effort is currently a 
mystery. The question, who is in back of not only this proposal but 
others that are being made, is going to have to be answered for a 
very simple and good old-fashioned American reason—the tax-paying 
citizens affected have a 100% right to know. 

Increased gross weight, of course, means increased profits and 
unless a situation of this kind is carefully watched, the almighty 
dollar will unseat the proper degree of safety in air travel. 

On March 8, 1943, the Air Line Pilots Association received an- 
other Civil Air Regulations draft release. This one was No. 36, and 


pertained to increasing the maximum authorized gross weight approxi- | 
mately 1000 pounds at sea level with diminishing weights at higher | 


altitudes of airplanes now being used in air carrier operation. The 
matter was first considered by Headquarters and then referred to the 
Central Executive Council on April 6, 1943. It was brought before 
ALPA’s Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee on May 
24, 1943. All this resulted in ALPA’s president’s directing. a strong 
letter of protest to Mr. Jesse W. Lankford, Director of the Safety 
Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics Board, with copies 
members and to Mr. Charles F. Dycer, Chief of the Flight Engineer- 
ing and Factory Inspection Division. 
The text follows: 


Dear Mr. Lankford: 
Further in regard to Draft Release No. 36, our Engineering and 


May 25, 1943 | 


Airworthiness Advisory Committee went into this matter and the Com- | 
mittee was unanimous and very emphatic in its stand that no increases | 
in gross weights should be permitted in present-day aircraft engaged | 


in regularly scheduled air line operations, namely, the equipment re- 
ferred to in Draft Release No. 36. 


It was pointed out during the discussions that the Douglas DC-3 | 


was originally designed to operate with a gross weight of 24,800 
pounds and with a provisional gross loading of 25,346 pounds with 
motors normally used. Under the regulations proposed in Draft Re- 
lease No. 36, the maximum gross weight would be 26,200 pounds, 
which is 1400 pounds more weight than this aircraft was originally 
designed to carry and, speaking of increased weight, this proposal 
amounts to 758 pounds more than the provisional gross of 25,346 
pounds, which was originally allowable. 

Our Engineering Committee took the position that there are also 
many other factors which have a definite bearing on this problem. The 
Committee raised the question of whether the manufacturer would 
underwrite and approve the increases in gross weights being sought 
for this equipment. 

The Committee particularly endorsed the following paragraph in 
Mr. Behncke’s letter of April 29, 1943, addressed to Mr. Dycer: 

“For example, we all know that the flight and controllability char- 
acteristics from a safety point of view under the new regulations (Part 
04.00 of CAR) will be far more satisfactory than the old. We also 
know that increased gross weight causes the high-light engineering 
faults in present-day equipment to be amplified. For instance, we 
all know about the unsatisfactory stalling and certain other flight char- 
acteristics of the DC-3 series. The question arises, is it good practice 
to increase the gross weight of this equipment, comeciey in regularly 
scheduled air carrier operation, regardless of whether this equipment 
can comply with CAR 04.00?” 

Further on this point, the Committee was very emphatic in their 
opinions that new aircraft designed to meet the structural and per- 
formance requirements of the new CAR Part 04.00 would be vastly dif- 
ferent and far more satisfactory than the air line planes currently in 
use. The various parts would be more accurately engineered and 
structurally stressed. The maneuverability and controllability would 
be superior as would the engineering generally. They were strongly 
of the opinion that it would be a serious and dangerous mistake to per- 
mit the greatly increased loadings that would be permissible if the regu- 
lations proposed in Draft Release No. 36 were approved. They ex- 
pressed serious doubts as to whether this airplane would perform as 
claimed under the kind of unfavorable temperature and humidity con- 
ditions which are often encountered in actual operations. In fact, the 
Committee members all were convinced it would not. For example, 
would these airplanes, with this extra weight, perform on an extremely 
hot day under light and tricky air conditions so as to meet known and 
or pe safety standards? e Committee regarded this entire pro- 
posal with an extremely critical attitude. 

Here’s another fact which they brought out which definitely must 
be considered in connection with the apparently ill-advised move in 
question. The airplanes which we are talking about are no longer 
young. They have been on the air lines a long time. As a matter of 
fact, they can be considered as aged. Hard service and long hours of 
operation have, no doubt, left their imprint which is embodied in such 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 








to all CAB} 

















If It’s Coffee, A 


Car, Or Rubber 


‘You’re Lacking, See Council 30 


| By G. R. FARNHAM 

| Council No. 30, PAA-Avianca 

| Barranquilla, Colombia 

’Tas been quite some time since 
|the AIR LINE PILOT has had a 
|column from “Andes Cliff Dwel- 
| lers.” (Yeah, I know that most of 
| you readers have seen and flown 
| over mountains to the extent that 
you all think that a cow with long 
|}legs on one side is a common 
sight. Well, to climb these hills, 
| our cows down here have the long 
| legs PLUS stilts.) 

| Introducing— 

| It might be in order at this time 
to pass the word along to our 
| many acquaintances as to who all 
| Council 30, so here | 





constitute 
| we are: 
Baxter, William, (Freddie). 
Bradley, Wilbur, (inactive, op- 
erations manager.) 
Brocksom, Guerdon, (Brock is 
our council chairman.) | 





Davis, Benton, (Steve is our 
Alaskan sourdough.) 
Farnham, George, (the guy| 


that’s trying to get this letter fin-| 
ished.) 

Holman, Lewis, (inactive—rep- | 
resenting company activities in a 
| separate division.) 

Howe, Charles, (recently trans- 
| ferred here from Miami.) 
| Lodwick, Charles, (Chuck, our| 
Nevada miner.) 

Needham, Reginald, 
old cowpuncher 
Texas.) 

Nicholson, Raymond, (Nick | 
hails from up around Frisco.) 


(Lee, the | 
from Waco, 


Oliver, Kenneth, (Ken is a 
former New Orleans _ oyster| 
shucker. ) 

Peeples, Charles, (and who} 


doesn’t know Charlie?) 

Weast, Elwood, (Joe is an ole-| 
timer down in these parts.) 

Willinger, Edgar, 
inated in Panama.) 

Wright, Floyd, (Floyd used to | 
wheel the Fords in Central Am-| 
erica.) 

Woodward, Lamo, (also recent- | 
| ly transferred here from Miami.) | 
| So there you are, the whole 
| Spanish-speaking bunch of us, and 
| don’t let anyone doubt our ability. | 
| We can really sling it, arm wav- 


| 
j= and all. | 


(Chico orig-| 


$ 
e Fe 





Drop in and Say, “Hello” 
Incidentally, the following in- 
vitation is extended to all mem- 
bers of all councils: “On your 
many and varied trips to your 
many and varied places, when you 
happen to notice a place on your 
map called Colombia, kinda let the 
wind drift you over our way and 
ease ’er down for the night. We 
fellows down here will do the rest 
and be assured your layover will 


| ment, 


|the pilots down 











Tis Said Farmers 


Will be Farmers 


By ELIOT DOBBINS 
Council No. 7, EAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Ham Brown’s dog has had pups! 
This is the first news item given to 
me within seconds following my 
nearly unanimous election to the 
post of scribe for our local coun- 
cil. I say nearly unanimous be- 
cause the. only dissenting vote cast 
was mine. Nonetheless, in the role 


|of a good winner, or perhaps I 


should say loser, I am herewith at- 
tempting to submit a roundup of 
news items peculiar to our happy 
little circle here in the sunny 
South. 

So that Ham’s canine shall out- 
do no one else for appropriate men- 
tion of reproductive accomplish- 
let us not overlook the 
hearty congratulations extended to 
our own Hugh DuBose and his 


| Missus on the arrival of a fine, 


healthy, and lusty’ eight-pound 
baby girl not so long ago. Hugh’s 
activities in the production line 
don’t stop with the immediate 
family, but extend right on out to 
his expansive farm, where his days 
off are devoted to helping allevi- 
ate the food shortage. 
It’s Back to the Soil 

From all reports I have been 
able to gather, it appears that all 
here who have 
farms are doing right well. Some 
large, some small, they all com- 
bine to make the finest and most 
practical pastime for days off pos- 


| sible to obtain in these times. The 


newest farm hand to be added to 


| the ranks was Larry Hamilton. He 


recently gave up the life of the 
city slicker in an all-out, back-to- 
the-soil movement when he took 
up residence on his newly acquired 


| super modern farm where chicken 


raising predominates with butter 
and cream a _ subsidy—shall we 
pause for Sealtest identification? 
While on the fowl subject, let’s 
not forget that Walt Shaffer has 
reported his pullets doing a neat 
chore, though at first he encount- 


If you are a Doubting Thomas about the air line pilots’ back-to- 
the-farm movement, here’s the evidence. L. to r. are Air Line Skippers 
Pat Patrick and Red Russell, and an unnamed mule. Note the stubborn 
expression on the face of the latter. No insinuations, of course. Cer- 
tainly not. 


ered a little trouble sweeping out 
the dead ones with a broom. Along 
with this article, I have enclosed 
pictorial proof of our pilots’ ef- 
forts in the farm-victory garden 
line accompanied with a request 
for separate space and comment— 
Red Russell and Pat Patrick, 
please note. 
Things Are Buzzing 

At the airport our MTD division 
is buzzing right along. Many of 











(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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du Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West, my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.’’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadles, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; Darby, James E.—C&SAL; 
Davis, Wm. E.— Continental; Folkers, 
Harold J.—Braniff; Herndon, Thomas— 
UAL; Jackson, Walter—TWA; Knudson, 
Max — TWA; Mosteller, Charles — EAL; 
Nagel, John — Mid-Continent; Nelson, 
Franklin S.—WAL; Peterson, Warren— 
TWA; Roth, Paul F.—EAL; Skelly, H. 
J.—AA; Treweek, J. M.—AA. 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
M.— TWA; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA, 
Accidental 


Active 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lioyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Antonio, S. B.—P. C. A. 


Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
+p SrA, A. 


Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Zowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
3owen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
3riggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
n, D. W.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Burks, John A.—U. A. L. 


Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Clayton, R. C. 5 6 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 

Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 
Dally, Benjamin H.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 

Elzey, Robert M.—P. A. A. 

Fey, Howard—u. A. L. 

Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A, 


Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
eorge, Ha . W. A, 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
ale, S 





Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lioyd E.—U. A. L. 
Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincannon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lamb, Charles S.—U. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludingto 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Mallick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
arshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 

















—T. W. A. 

Mossman, Russell C.—C. & S. A. L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
*Olson, Kenneth S.—N. W. 
*Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Parker, A. N.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Pediey, Charles F.—A. A. 

erry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Pickup, Christopher V.—U. A. L. 
paren Harold E.—A. A. 

) A.L. 


Raley, R. J.—N. W 


A —C. & S. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandbiom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 

cott, P. T. W.—T. W. 

jcott, Philip C.—U. A. L. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 





‘ . eorg . . 

Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 

Harold R.— UAL; Terletzky, 

AA; Thomas, L. E.—EAL; Thomp- 
R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Robert— 

Panagra 


Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 

Vanee, Clark K.—UAL. 

Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 

Walker, M. A.— PAA; Wallace, Clyde 

W.— TWA; Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; 

West, F. W.—NW; eselmayer, Otto— 

PAA; Williams, Wayne C.—TWA; Wil- 

liamson, P. B.—EAL; Worthen, John A. 

—WW; *Wright, J. S.—TWA. 

Young, George S.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 

Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Cochrane, Rob- 
M.—UAL; Currier, C. L.—TWA; 

Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, Harley T. 

—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—NW; 

Leland S.—EAL; Maguire, Richard C.— 

AA; McConaughey, Ira M.—AA; Phel 

Henry T.—PAA; Swanson, Axel—AA, 

Inactive 

Anderline, Frank W.; 

Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; B 

Dean W.; Cal , @. @ in, 


Jackson, L. A.; Judy, H. &.; Kerwin, 
J. J.; MoMakin, Richard A.; Mills, Ar- 
thur; Noyes, Dewey L.; » Fs 
Riddle, Glenn L.; Rouwlston a. 3.3 
Rousch, Usher E.; S$! n, +3 
Stark, Howard C.; Van Alstyne, Hugh, 
Hy Ms sree. = 
n 3 
Whittemore, W.; Wolf, John F.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
Brock, W te — = 
m. S.; D: H - 
mack, David F." a ee 


Unemployed 
Floyd en; Minor, R, ier Rhine, Come 
Honorary 


Brisbai Arthur; G Or. Ralph; 
Kelly, Non. ‘Clyde; Rogers, Wiit, 


* Apprentice Member. 
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SNOW AND SAND 





For U. S. fighters, this is a war of 
extremes. 
North Africa to raid Axis air fields and leaving a stream of hot sand 
in its wake, a Flying Fortress roars into the air. (Lower)—U. S. fight- 
ing planes in the Aleutians are bundled up against a 50 mph gale of 
ice and sleet where temperatures reach 70° below. 
it is often a matter of digging the planes out of the ice and snow be- 
fore a mission can be started and in North Africa it’s a matter of dig- 
ging them out of the sand—endless sand—which injures motors, spoils 
food, and raises the old Ned with one’s disposition. 





—Press Association Photos 


(Upper)—Taking off in 


In the Aleutians 











Asserting that there must be an 
equitable basis for postwar com- 
petition, Juan T. Trippe, president 
of Pan American Airways, urged 
in a New York speech recently 
that the United States make ocean 
transport planes available after 
the war not only to Great Britain 
but to the national air lines of 
each of the United Nations. 

Trippe spoke at a dinner at the 
National Institute of Social Scien- 
ces at which he received the In- 
stitute’s Gold Medal in recognition 
of his “distinguished achievement 
in the field of aviation.” 

U. S. Has Majority 
of Transports 

In his first speech on the post- 
war picture, Trippe pointed out 
that in the joint war effort, the 
British are concentrating on the 
building of fighter planes and 
other military types while the 
United States is building military 
types and transports. 

“It has been stated that at the 
peace America will possess most 
of the planes that could be used in 
international air transport—-that 
while both countries have served 
a war role unmindful of future 
commercial advantages, Great 
Britain, in so doing, has suffered 
a postwar handicap,” Trippe 
stated. 

“We all share the healthy Am- 


erican aspiration to be the winner, arts—we will again be carrying| perialism and hate. We Americans 





Pan American’s President Trippe 
Talks On Postwar 








Air Competition 








of a race or a ball game or an in- 
ternational business competition. 
But fair is fair. If you want to 
win a baseball game, you try to 
outhit the other fellow, but you 
don’t take away his bat. 
Urges Britain Be Given Planes 
“British Overseas Airways al- 
ready has in essential war service 
three of Pan American’s 4-engine 
ocean clippers. But these, as well 
as their sister ships still in our 
own service, will be obsolete. For 
these compelling reasons I urge 








that when the fighting stops, Brit- | 
ish Overseas Airways be permitted | 
to secure—on equitable terms— 
all the ocean transport planes that | 
are needed to restore the balance | 
for fair competition. In fact, I| 
urge that this principle shall have 
application in our dealings with 
the national air lines representing 
each of the United Nations. 

“The law of life is not so much 
the survival of the fittest as the 
survival of those fittest to co- 
operate. In the world scheme of 
things, only those who co-operate 
will survive. 

“When the war is won,” Trippe 
stated, “we will still have a real! 
job to solidify the peace. 
Decries Imperialism 

“As we carry men, mail, and 
merchandise—ideas and ideals— 
science, medicine, culture, and the 

















Civil Air Regulations — Legislation | 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 








CAR AMENDMENT 61-4 


ADOPTED: FEBRUARY 8, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: FEBRUARY 8, 

Section 61.77201 (b) “Landing” is amended to read: 

“Landing may be made at the nearest suitable airport at which 
favorable weather conditions exist.” 


CAR AMENDMENT 20-2 
ADOPTED: FEBRUARY 22, 


EFFECTIVE: FEBRUARY 22, 1943. 
Part 20, Pilot Certificates, is amended by adding a new subsection 
to Sec. 20.142 “Citizenship” as follows: 

(c) A person who is in sympathy with the objectives of the 
United States and who is a trustworthy citizen of a friendly foreign 
government not under the domination of, or associated with any gov- 
ernment with which the United States is at war. The effectiveness of 
the certificate issued to such person shall in any event terminate six 
months after the war and may be terminated by the Administrator at 
any time without notice. Upon application to the Administrator the 
war limitation clause may be removed whenever the government of 
the country of which he is a citizen grants the reciprocity required in 


“ 


paragraph (b) of this section.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 20-3 


ADOPTED: MARCH 2, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: MARCH 2, 1943. 

ed)” is amended to read: 
“20.37—Airman identification card. An airman identification card 

shall be a part of a pilot certificate and shall be kept in the personal 

possession of the pilot at all times when 

shall be issued by the Administrator an 

prints, picture, and signature or shall be a document satisfacto 

the Administrator issued by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 

Guard identifying the pilot as a membe * 


Section 20.37 “(unassi 


1943. 


1943, 


—— aircraft. Such card 
contain the pilot’s finger- 
to 





r thereof. 


NICHOLS RESIGNS 


(Continued from Page 1) 





sign from Congress to join Trans- 
continental and Western Air as a 
vice-president. Official confirma- 
tion of this resignation was issued 
by Rep. Nichols on May 28. 
When making the announce- 
ment he told a conference of his 
supporters that two matters must 
be settled before he leaves Wash- 
ington. The first, he said, was the 
contest of his election to a fifth 
term filed by E. O. Clark, Repub- 
lican, who lost to him by 385 
votes last November. The second 
was “to set in motion machinery 
to alleviate the great suffering” 
caused by Eastern Oklahoma 
floods. 
Air-Mindedness Via Resolutions 
Nichols has long been interested 
in aviation, having headed the 
House Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Air Accidents. This com- 
mittee was first created under au- 
thority of H. Res. 125, approved 
in the House on March 6, 1941. 
Later, H. Res. 403 was passed on 
January 20, 1942, continuing this 
committee in effect during that 
year. On January 18, 1943, H. 
Res. 33 was reported out of the 
Rules Committee, and approved by 
the House on January 22, 1943, 
allowing the House Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Air Acci- 
dents to continue until March 1, 
19438, for the purpose of complet- 
ing its unfinished work and inves- 
tigations and file its report and 
recommendations to the House. 
Nichols Introduces Resolution 23 
Before the Nichols Committee 
was resolved, Representative Nich- 
ols introduced H. Res. 23 to set 
up a standing committee of Con- 
gress exclusively for civil and 
commercial aviation. This resolu- 
tion was strongly opposed in a 
spirited battle in which the Air 
Line Pilots Association played the 
leading part. The resolution was 
favorably reported to the floor of 
Congress on February 16 by the 
Rules Committee headed by Rep. 
A. J. Sabath with the recom- 
mendation that it be passed. It 
was brought up on the floor of the 
House on March 2, 1943, and de- 


| feated by a vote of 257 to 142. 


Why Change? 

The air line pilots took the posi- 
tion that it was unwise and need- 
less to remove the jurisdiction 
over commercial and civil aviation 
legislative matters from the House 


| Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Committee of which Congressman 
Clarence F. Lea of California is 
chairman. The Association pointed 
out that this committee and its 
aviation subcommittee headed by 
Congressman Alfred L. Bulwinkle 
had, for years, done an admirable 
job of considering and piloting 
aviation legislation through Con- 
gress, so why make the change? 








cargoes of good will. I hope we 
will never carry cargoes of im- 


|must see that they are not sent. 


We must remember that air trans- 

port is the vehicle, not the cargo. 

It can serve good ends or bad. 
“North and South America re- 


| lied on our air transport to imple- 


ment the Good Neighbor policy. 
But the Nazis, by the same token, 
counted on their international air 
line, Lufthansa, to help dominate 
and crush the world. 


“Air power can further anarchy | 


or peace. It can destroy or build. 
It can be a lethal weapon or a 
life-giving tool—sword or plough- 
share, Frankenstein or Aladdin’s 
lamp, Stuka bomber or clipper. 
And as surely as we meet here to- 
night it can enslave the common 
man—or it can free him. 

“Let me suggest, for your con- 


sideration, some ways in which air 


transport can be on the right side 
and do the right thing—how it can 
be made more completely the in- 
strument of the common man. 
Pan American Leads Way 

“The first way is simple. It is 
to assume our natural responsibil- 
ity as a private enterprise and to 


offer the most value to the most 
people. That isn’t as obvious as it 


sounds. Because air transport does 


have the choice—the very clear 


choice—of becoming a | 
service to carry the well-to-do at 


will 
transport services now in opera- 
tion between the two countries, 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King made known in the Canadian 
House of Commons recently. 


representatives 
was scheduled for last July, but 
was not held because of world 
conditions. 
that a conference be held soon 
after the termination of the war, 
but it was reliably learned that 
preliminary discussions of the fu- 
ture of air transport in the two 
countries may be held before that 
time. 

U. S.-Canadian Air Routes 


operated between Toronto 
New York, and between Detroit 
and Canadian points, while other 
routes were allocated to American 
concerns. 


U. S—CANADA AIR 
PACT TO CONTINUE 


The United States and Canada 
continue the international 


The disclosure of an exchange 


of notes between the two coun- 
tries revealed that the 1940 re- 
ciprocal air transport agreement 
will continue in force for the dur- 
ation. 


An air pact conference between 
of both nations 


It has been proposed 


Under the 1940 agreement, air 


carrier services have been operat- 
ing between Toronto and New 
York, Moncton, N. B., and Ban- 
gor, Maine; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Toronto; 
points in the United States; 
troit and points in Canada, 
between Great Falls, Mont., 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


and 
and 
De- 
and 
and 


Windsor, Ont., 


Canadian air transport carriers 
and 











high prices—or to carry the aver- 
age man at what he can afford to 
pay. Pan American has chosen the 


latter course. 


“The decision was made before 
Pearl Harbor, and over a year 
ago Pan American had started its 
program for the construction of 
50 giant clippers, each capable of 
carrying 153 passengers from 
New York to London in 10 hours 
at a fare of one hundred dollars, 
These same clippers operating 
over other Pan American Air- 





ways routes would provide a serv-| 
ice of 24 hours to Australia or| 
China, 22 hours to Buenos Aires— } 


all at comparably low fares. 


even better. The war has been a 
bitter laboratory for air transport, 
but a laboratory nonetheless. Its 


benefits should be available to all} 


the people in the peace to come. 


Air Power to Further Prosperity 


“Nor will these benefits be 
limited to low-cost travel and fast 
mail. There will be more instances 
of the flying of serums and doc- 
tors to epidemic areas. There will 
be food to fight famine. Air trans- 
port will bring greater prosperity 
to all the world—in tourist expen- 
ditures abroad—by stepping up 
the tempo of trade and commerce. 

“And surely the great other na- 
tional air transport systems of the 
Allies—British Overseas Airways, 
Russia’s great ‘Glavaviaprom,’ Air 
France, Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Trans-Canada, and the rest—as 
well as Pan American, will wish 
to make sure that this new pros- 
perity benefits the people—all the 
people of all the world. 

“These are the tangible benefits 
we may hope for. The intangible 
may be more precious still. 

To Bring International Good Will 

“Understanding between nations 
should grow as more of us meet 
each other face to face and talk 
things over. 

“If America’s early railroads 
had run North and South instead 
of East and West, there would 
probably have been no Civil War 
between the States. We all recall 
people against whom we were 
prejudiced by reputation, but 
whom we have come to like when 
we knew them. In my opinion the 
two old adages should be trans- 
posed to read ‘Absence breeds con- 
tempt,’ and ‘Familiarity makes the 
heart grow fonder.’ Our country 
ean foster greater international 


good will by providing frequent 
and cheap communications with 


the countries of the world. 


“And what is true of passenger 


service is equally true for mail. 
A ton of air mail is a normal part 





| mettle. 
“In future years we will do| 


Aircraft Industry 
Way Out in Front 


With an estimated production 





of approximately 90,000 planes in 


19438, the aircraft industry is far 
out in front as the nation’s No. 1 
manufacturing enterprise. Air 
frame, engine, and propeller pro- 
ducers now employ nearly 700,- 
000 persons, and have unfinished 


contracts amounting to approxi- 


mately $24,000,000,000, accord- 
ing to recent statistics released by 


the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and American Aviation 
magazine. 


The Chamber announced that 
the value of products produced by 
American air industrial plants was 
$5,000,000,000 in 1942 and will 
be “at or near the $12,000,000,- 
000 mark” at the end of this year. 

“The major portion of aircraft 
output in 1942,” the Chamber de- 
clared, “went to the U. S. Army 
and Navy, to allied nations under 
lend-lease terms, and to Great 
Britain as the result of original 
contracts antedating the lend-lease 
negotiations.” 

Women to Be “All Out” 

Approximately 190,000 women 
are now productive employees in 
aircraft factories, and an estimat- 
ed half-million feminine workers 
will be engaged in building planes 
before the end of 1943, according 
to both sources. 








of a clipper cargo. A ton of mail 
—80,000 letters means that 80,- 
000 separate ideas have crossed an 
international boundary. It would 
be hard to overstate their in- 
fluence. 

“In all these ways air transport 
can carry the gospel of inter- 
national good will. But we must 
also put our own house in order 
so that we may serve the peoples 
of the~ world to greatest advant- 
age. And along this line we still 
have work to do. But it is vital to 
establish an equitable basis for 
competition. Friendship will result 
from fair play. .. .” 


BOB’S A COLONEL 


Another air line pilot proves his 
Veteran Robert J. Rentz, 
who needs no introduction in the 
air line piloting fraternity, went 
on active duty on May 15, 1942, 
was promoted to Major on August 
9, 1942, and was just promoted 








|on April 30, 1943, to the rank of 


Lieutenant Colonel. Since enter- 





ing active service in the Air Corps, 
in addition to achieving fast and 
deserving promotion, he has dis- 
tinguished himself by being made 
a Command Pilot and has been 
placed in command of Stout Field, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. Colonel 
Rentz formerly flew for American 
Airlines between Fort Worth and 
Chicago and has piloted air line 
aircraft on virtually all of the air 
lines at one time or another. He 
is a veteran of two wars, having 
served as Corporal in World 





War I. 
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Churchill will get an Avro York, 
which is the transport version of 
the Lancaster Bomber. 


Chides 


Chiding the air line industry for 
daydreaming too much about avia- 
tion’s future, C. Bedell Monro, 
president of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, asked commercial air 
leaders to develop a constructive 
postwar program. The aviation 
executive urged the industry and 
government to co-operate in meet- 
ing peacetime obligations among 
which he named encouragement 
and development of private flying, 
increased passenger and cargo 
service at lower rates, and respon- 
sibility for taking over from the 
Army after the war such transport 
operations as can be continued as 
commercial projects. 








Glare-Proof 


Coats of dull black paint are 
now being used to eliminate the 
flash of metal airplane propellers 
and reduce their visibility in com- 
bat. 


The innovation was originated 
by the Hamilton Standard Pro- 
peller Company, a division of 
United Aircraft. The factory has 
installed an endless chain ‘con- 
veyor which hauls the _ blades 
through paint chambers and turns 
out the dulled product at the rate 
of one a minute. 


$100,000,000,000 


All of us are to some extent 
nickel nursers. Some live purely 
for the almighty dollar and others 
merely regard it as a convenience. 
No matter what category you are 
in, here’s a figure that will surely 
make you blink your eyes, “$100,- 
000,000,000.” And we used to 
think a million dollars was a lot 
of money! Now it is almost a so- 
cial error to talk about anything 
but billions. Seriously, Dr. Stanley 
F. Teele, deputy director of the 
Procurement Policy Division of 
the WPB, recently revealed the 
volume of government contracts 
to be terminated at the war’s 





end to be staggering, running 
perhaps as high as _ $100,000,- 
000,000. 


Authenticated 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has announced the formal appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fred A. Toombs as 
secretary of the Board. He has 
been acting secretary and replaced 
Mr. Darwin Charles Brown who 
resigned to become chief of Air 
Transport Information. Toombs 
was formerly administrative offi- 
cer of the Board’s Economics 
Bureau. 


WAY DOWN SOUTH 


(Continued from Page 2) 








be welcomed by us.” 

Just recently I missed having a 
visit with Malvin Sellmeyer of 
Council 43 which was regretted; 
however, Vern Ramsey, formerly 
of Council 42, dropped in one 
day and was royally welcomed. 

It is a little premature to say 
much about it as yet; however, we 
are doing some intensive work at 
the present time on a few things 
and just as soon as Headquarters 
gets all the legal dope laid out for 
us, we hope to have one of those 
little books with a lot of words in 
it that says how come, who shall, 
etc. 

Ever Hear of Priorities? 

To rub it in a little bit, how 
would some of you like to buy a 
car? All you have to do is come 
down and see our council chair- 
man. He is in the business and in 
the past two months has bought 
and sold fourteen autos on his 
days off. Also, how would a few 
pounds of coffee suit you? Just 
drop down and we will fill all the 
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—Acme Photo 

Just to keep the records straight, it was the air line pilots who 
carried our Commander in Chief, President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, on his first-President-of-the-United States-to-fly air trip to Casa- 


blanca. Again the air line pilots carried presidential cargo when 
Vice President Henry Wallace made his recent good-will trip to South 
America. This special mission began on March 16, 1943, and ended 
on April 25, 1943. The Vice President visited Costa Rica, Panama, 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. Here he is shown de- 
planing from an air liner operated in South America by Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways. In all, Panagra transported Vice President Wal- 
lace some 7,880 miles. Panagra operates up and down the west coast 
of South America, its main line extending from Lima, Peru, to the 


Canal Zone. 








SMALLER AIR LINES| 
FIGHT MAIL PAY 


Protesting the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s proposal to place all air| 
lines on the same basis with re-| 
gard to air mail payments, smaller 
commercial aviation companies 
have pointed out that it is a case 
of “the rich get rich, and the poor | 
get poorer.” 

Western Air Lines, 
Chicago and Southern, Delta, and 
National have filed objections to 
the recent CAB demand to show 
cause why their air mail rates 
should not be set at .3 mill per 
pound-mile. 

Western Asks for .9 Mill Rate 

Western Air Lines, in stating 
that its pay should be at least .9)| 
mill, declared that the large com-| 
panies have enjoyed substantial 
earnings, spent large sums for 
national advertising, and built up 
strong cash positions to increase | 
their surplus in order to prepare 
the way for a glowing postwar fu- | 
ture. 

“A large part of this has been 
accomplished through air mail 
payments received in prior years,”’ | 


Braniff, 


Western pointed out. “The smaller | 
air lines have not enjoyed these 
advantages. 

“Therefore, it is the position of 
Western that the Board should 
treat the smaller carriers as well | 
as it has treated the larger car- 
riers in the matter of the stabili-| 
zation of their financial position | 
through appropriate air mail pay-| 
ments, and that special considera- | 
tion should be given to the smaller | 
carriers to enable them, in view} 
of their weaker position, to build | 
themselves up to a strong position | 


Road Lan 


All of Panagra’s pilots are ALPA members and they 
have had an employment agreement in effect 


since November 1, 1941. 











ding Strips 
Save Army Bombers 


At least ten to fifteen emerg- 
ency landings have been made 
successfully on the newly com- 
pleted flight strips built by the 
Public Roads Administration, 
Thomas H. MacDonald disclosed 
recently in a radio talk on an 


| East Coast network. 


The FWA of 


commissioner 


| Public Roads cited the dramatic 


rescue of an Army bomber and 
crew through the use of the first 
flight strip completed last June 
on the Southeast coast. 

The bomber, hemmed in by 
storms, received reports that low 
ceilings closed every airport with- 
in safe flying distance. Having 
heard of the recent completion of 


|a flight strip 30 miles away, the 


pilot set his course, found the 
strip open, and made a safe land- 
ing. A similar emergency landing 
was also effected on the Pacific 


| Coast, MacDonald affirmed. 


“Loss of either of the planes,” 
he stated, “would have cost the 
government almost as much as the 


|cost of the flight strip, to say 
|nothing of the priceless loss of 
| trained men.” 


“Bargain Counter” Airports 

The Commissioner labelled the 
new flight strips “bargain counter 
airports” with only one runway, 
but that one first-class. It was all, 
he pointed out, the boys had at 
Guadalcanal. 


ASK PROBE OF 
‘RICK’S’ PROGRAM 


A request that Congress inves- 





to deal with postwar aviation| tigate the individuals or corpora- 
problems.” | tions sponsoring Capt. Eddie Rick- 
| enbacker’s campaign against labor 
| legislation has been submitted by 
sacks you can carry and then show| an American Federation of Labor 


you a pile of fifty million pounds |jocal union at Grand Forks, North 











in one stack waiting for someone 
to come and get it. And as for 
rubber, to get that you take a pail 
and go out to a tree, drill a hole 
in the trunk, and your bucket will 
soon be full of nice new tire-mak- 
ings. But, fellows, don’t take it 
too hard. 


What! No Funnies? 


Any of us down here would 
gladly give you any of the above 
and a lot more if you would just 
send us a daily newspaper com- 
plete with funnies. That’s one 
thing we all miss! 

I used to think that this council 
news would be a snap, but now 
that I have had the burden wished 
onto me, it’s different; especially 
so for the out-of-the-States coun- 
cils, as our group is more or less 
unfamiliar to you Americans of 
the North. But now that I have 
included an introduction to our 
members, maybe I can put in a 
few more personal remarks in the 
next issue. 


| Dakota. 

| The union’s resolution, made 
| public on May 5 by Representa- 
tive Burdick (R., N. Dak.), also 
asks that Congress determine the 
real ownership of Eastern Air 
Lines and the possible connection 
between this ownership and what 
such ownership would gain if 
Rickenbacker’s program for de- 
stroying labor organizations of 
America could be put into effect. 





Synthetic Tires 


Said to be the first and only 
passenger plane to use synthetic 
rubber tires, an American Airlines 
transport now has completed 500 
hours of flying. “These synthetic 
tires are holding up in excellent 
condition and from all indications 
will outlast natural rubber by 
about 20%,” declared Donno 
Breeding, chief mechanic for Am- 
erican. 





ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
— AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The sixteenth installment 
follows: 








It may be assumed as exper-|sweep of polar air over them 


| ly 





ience has shown, that “the max- 
imum gusts reach velocities with 
average values between 50% and 
70% in excess of the mean velo- 
city.” 


A change from average wind 
velocity of 52 m.p.h. to maximum 
gust velocity of approximately 
112 m.p.h. has been reported in 
the British Isles ° which shows that 
sometimes the difference exceeds 
100% of the mean velocity. The 
accelerations in the- wind can be 
very great during storm condi- 
tions, for changes from lull to 
gust may take place in a few to 
several seconds. 

When an intense line squall dis- 
turbance passes a given point, the 
abrupt burst of air descending 
from aloft at great velocity pro- 
duces the most powerful wind ac- 
celerations observed in nature, ex- 
cept in tornadoes and _ possibly 
some hurricanes. The squall is ac- 
companied by a radical shift in 
direction, usually averaging rough- 
100°, but sometimes greater 
than 180° and sometimes as low 
as 10°. Wind squalls associated 
with thunderstorms often produce 
severe wind shifts, similar to those 
just outlined. 


|} 11. TURBULENCE IN 


DIFFERENT AIR MASSES 

Fresh polar air masses which 
rapidly invade a warmer region 
whether land or sea and hence are 
intrinsically colder than the un- 
derlying surface, quickly become 
unstable by heating at the sur- 
face. Turbulence in such air 
masses is quite severe and thun- 
derstorms develop, especially if the 
underlying terrain is quite moist. 
Before this development takes 
place, it is necessary for convec- 
tion from the surface to penetrate 
any inversions which exist at low 
and moderate levels in the cold 
air mass, so that the freezing level 
may be reached and_ sufficient 
energy be liberated for strong up- 
ward transport of moisture. Polar 
air masses of the type mentioned 
are generally very gusty at the 
surface. 

Polar air masses which are 
warmer than the underlying sur- 
face, exhibit comparatively little 
turbulence in the free air and 
little gustiness, for inversion both 
near the surface and at the upper 
boundary of the air mass hinder 
convection. 

Tropical maritime air masses 
which are colder than the surface 
beneath them, as sometimes hap- 
pens on land areas near the Gulf 
of Mexico, are characterized by ex- 
tremely strong turbulence. Thun- 
derstorms and other convective 
type clouds are prevalent, while 
rough flying weather is the rule. 
Surface winds are moderately 
gusty except near the thunder- 
storms where marked gustiness oc- 
curs. 

Tropical air masses which are 
warmer than the underlying sur- 
face exhibit only mild to moderate 
turbulence and surface gustiness. 
Clouds may form at high levels 
and these are usually attended by 
moderate turbulence unless the 
cumulo-nimbus type in which case 
severe turbulence can be expected. 
12. TURBULENCE OVER 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF 

TERRAIN 

This depends greatly upon the 
type of air mass involved, and the 
moisture conditions at the sur- 
face. 

Thus when a polar air mass 
rapidly passes over a warmer 
ocean area, convection both below 
and within the clouds formed 
reaches considerable strength. 
Thunderstorms may develop under 
these circumstances, even in win- 
ter. High waves are produced on 
the ocean surface so that the 





&w. R. Greg , “Aeronautical Met- 
eorology,”’ 2n ba. 1930, New York, 
Pp. 272, apter 11, “Airship Meteor- 
ology,”” by F. W. Reichelderfer. 





creates mechanical turbulence 
which may be very choppy. Pas- 
sage of an air mass over land 
after modification by such a mari- 
time traversal causes it to become 
turbulent to an even greater de- 
gree, particularly if the ground is 
warmer than the ocean surface. 

On the other hand, when an air 
Mass passes over a colder ocean 
area, turbulence is likely to be 
mild (but visibility conditions be- 
come very poor at low levels be- 
cause of fog formation especially 
if the air mass is quite moist). 

Over land surfaces, turbulence 
is greatly influenced by the rough- 
ness of the terrain, its surface, 
character, and slope relative to 
the sun. During the daytime, ex- 
posed, inclined surfaces which are 
most nearly perpendicular to the 
sun’s rays receive relatively great- 
er amounts of radiant energy 
from the sun than surfaces in the 
shade or inclined at small angles 
to the rays. There is, therefore, a 
tendency for greater warmth to 
be acquired by the former sur- 
faces than the latter. A long hill 
or mountain slope perpendicular 
to the rays may be heated so ef- 
fectively that the adjacent air, 
warmed by conduction, exhibits a 
chimney effect which produces ris- 
ing currents along the face of the 
slope and even beyond the top. 
Such slopes are therefore favor- 
able for the development of ther- 
mal convection currents helpful in 
soaring on days of little wind 
movement. Shaded, cool slopes 
show effects of opposite character; 
that is, a tendency for descending 
currents when there is no appreci- 
able general wind. 

In sunny weather, open fields, 
cities, pavements, and other good 
absorbers of solar radiation heat 
up rapidly and promote convec- 
tion in “bubbles” as a result of 
super-adiabatic and adiabatic lapse 
rates developed at low levels. (The 
ascending currents associated with 
such localities are valuable aids in 
soaring.) The convective “bub- 
bles” are carried by the wind ex- 
cept on calm days, so that the ris- 
ing column of air is generally in- 
clined to the surface. The top of 
the column is then not found over 
the surface where it originated. 

Contrary to the foregoing situa- 
tion, poor absorbers of solar radi- 
ation like ponds, lakes, rivers, 
marshes, and woods are cool in 
the daytime, relative to the highly 
absorbing surfaces mentioned 
above. On calm days and days 
with light winds, weak descending 
currents will predominate over 
the cooler surfaces. 

At night, however, the opposite 
situation prevails and upward cur- 
rents may be experienced over 
woods, but downward currents 
over open fields. 

When the topography is charac- 
terized by numerous obstacles to 
the wind like woods, buildings, 
hills, and mountains, there occurs 
a combination of mechanical and 
thermal turbulence. The detailed 
nature of the turbulence then 
greatly depends upon the thermal 
stability of the lower atmosphere. 

Each obstacle forms a wake 
wherein small eddies abound. By 
tending to dam up the air flow on 
the windward side, a zone of ed- 
dies is produced in that region 
also. The blocking action of the 
obstacles causes some of the air 
to suffer a lift and thus flow over 
it, like water in a brook flowing 
over a half-sunken boulder. The 
height of this type of overflow is 
greatly limited when inversions or 
slight rates prevail, and the ver- 
tical wind shear is not too great, 
for the stable air rapidly sinks 
back to its original level on reach- 
ing the leeward side, while fric- 
tional eddies are quickly dissipat- 
ed as they are carried down- 
stream. 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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DC-3 Wing Flap Operating Technique 
By RALPH JOHNSON OF DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


The most critical operation of airplanes equipped with wing flaps | 
is justly thought by the majority of operators to exist when approach- | 
ing the landing field with flaps extended. At this time it may become 
necessary to continue flight, making a climb with one or both engines | 
available. With the landing gear and flaps extended and the terrain | 
close below, the operation of climbing to sufficient altitude to circle the | 
field with one or more engines operative is critical, inasmuch as it is | 
desirable to climb and maintain single engine best airspeed simultane- | 
ously. 

It is a general current impression throughout the industry that 
little or no attempt should be made to retract wing flaps until an alti- | 
tude of 300 feet or more has been attained above the ground. Such an | 
yperation may be a near impossibility, depending upon conditions; | 
thus, a pilot may elect to land with consequences. 

This report is being prepared for the purpose of improving the 
ubject operating condition by an applicable operating technique based | 
upon theory, and actual tests. | 


AERODYNAMIC ANALYSIS 
Analysis of the effect of flaps on airplane flight characteristics 
ind performance as pertains to the subject operating conditions. 
When wing flaps are fully extended, the parasite drag is in- 
sreased approximately 300%. 
2. The stalling speed is reduced approximately 12 mph, as a} 
‘esult of raising the lift coefficient. 
3. The attitude of the airplane, or the angle of attack, is reduced | 
vhen flaps are extended by approximately (7°) seven degrees at 80 
nph indicated airspeed. 
This indicates then, that if the airplane is being flown in level | 
light with flaps extended and power stabilized at an airspeed some- | 
vhat above the stalling speed for a no-flap condition, the flaps may be | 
etracted with no resultant loss of altitude if the angle of attack is | 
nereased to that angle required for level flight by a no-flap condition. | 
With the same power setting, the airspeed will increase or the airplane 
vill gain altitude as a result of the decrease in drag. 
This theoretical analysis is substantiated by the following tests, | 
he data consisting of: | 
Stabilized power condition maintaining level flight with gear down | 
ind flaps fully extended. Retraction of flaps maintaining altitude by | 
nereasing angle of climb to that required for a no-flap condition— | 
record altitude holding same power and airspeed. 
Approach to an airport with single-engine power only allowing | 
he airspeed to drop 5 mph below the best single-engine speed with | 
flaps and gear fully extended. When leveled off several feet above | 


ground, apply permissible single-engine power, retract flaps, and, if | 


operation is favorable, retract gear. Record altitude and airspeed 
shange. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Illustrated difference in angle of attack produced by application 
»f wing flaps. 


Indicated Airspeed ............. 80 80 
Hate OF CHUB. o.ca ccc cede eens 0 0 
4 —-s. 
-_— OF a 
Flaps Down Flaps Up 


Change in angle of attack approximately 7°. 
RECOMMENDED OPERATING TECHNIQUE FOR 
SUBJECT CONDITIONS 
1. The wing flaps may be retracted at any time without loss of alti- 
tude if the indicated airspeed is above minimum approach speed 
(DC-8—83 mph) all engines operating. Easy stages of retraction 
requiring a total of 5-7 seconds is recommended. As the flaps are 
retracted it will be necessary to pull the nose up to the angle of 

attack required for level flight for a no-flap condition. 

If the airspeed has dropped below 83 mph during an approach with 

flaps extended, and the pilot finds it necessary to continue flight 

(a) all power should be applied and (b) retraction of flaps started 

as soon as the indicated airspeed has increased to 83 mph. 

3. If a one-engine-out approach is being made, it is advised that the 
airspeed not be allowed to decrease below best one-engine-out climb 
speed (105 mph) in order that good rudder control and climb char- 
acteristics will be available. However, it is felt that the flaps can 
be retracted with airspeeds down to 90 mph. This allowance is 
made for unsymmetrical airflow during one-engine-out operation. 
The flaps should be retracted in easy stages requiring 5-7 seconds. 
In all cases the landing gear should be retracted as soon after re- 
traction of the wing flaps as it is felt desirable to do so. 


CONCLUSION 

Experience, employing this method of retracting the wing flaps 
luring emergency climb-out conditions when the approach has been 
nade with flaps extended, indicates that most of the critical operation 
s eliminated. 

It is believed that the knowledge that wing flaps can be retracted 
eadily during approach will assist personnel in arriving at an earlier 
lecision to continue flight inasmuch as they will know that retraction 
»f the flaps does not lead them into a critical operation. 

If the flaps can be retracted while some altitude remains, flight 
1ay be continued with relatively low power settings. 

While this technique is consistent with natural tendencies to a 
ertain extent and makes use of established speeds (approach speed 
nd one-engine-out best climb speed) it is found that personnel train- 
ng is necessary in order to establish confidence and conformity during 
his subject operation. 


KENYON INTRODUCES “PICCOLO” VALVE 


A single housing of a multiplicity of valve units which discharge 
nto a common return line has been developed by Kenyon Instrument 
Co., Ine. for use in high pressure hydraulic systems of military and 
ommercial aircraft. 

The new Kenyon combination multiple-check relief valve as- 
sembly, known as the “Piccolo” valve because of its shape, centralizes 
the thermal-expansion relief valves of several closed hydraulic sys- 
ems and simplifies service maintenance through the location of this 
assembly in a readily accessible spot on the aircraft. This new design 
also results in a definite saving in cost as compared with the total 
price of a corresponding number of single valve units. 

While each unit valve in the assembly normally contains a check 
valve and a relief valve mechanism, the valve is generally furnished 
with certain units containing only relief valves or check valves - one 
or the other of the two valves in each unit being eliminated. Different 
size pipe fittings are available on a single valve for connection to 
hydraulic-tube fittings of other than all the same sizes. 





Turbulence— 
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However, when an_ unusually 
high rate of increase of wind ve- 
locity prevails in the layer, the 
internal friction involved in the 
rapid slipping of air molecules 
past one another in sheets creates 
eddies which tend to destroy the 
stable lapse rate and promote local 


| turbulence.’ * 


Contrasting with this is the 


| situation when steep lapse rates 


prevail. There is then little re- 
sistance to flow over obstacles and 
a zone of influence about 1% to 
8 or 4 times as high as the ob- 
stacles is formed on the leeward 
side. Within this zone, numerous 
eddies are brought into being by 
a continual process of generation. 
At the same time, many of the 
eddies are carried downstream in 
the wake of the obstruction. Some 
are propelled to higher levels 
where turbulent activity is there- 
by intensified. 

Even the smallest obstacles like 


| blades of grass contribute their 
| share in setting up wandering vor- 


tices which exert an _ influence 
hundreds of feet downstream 
when adiabatic or super-adiabatic 
lapse rates exist. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a very large propor- 
tion of the eddies formed at ob- 
stacles like hangars, buildings, 
cities, woods, hills, mountains, etc. 
would be forced to rise in a more- 
or-less continuous current within 
the unstable layer. Such currents 
cause considerable bumpiness, for 
an airplane in passing from an 
ascending current to a region of 
quiet or descending air will suffer 
a sudden drop, whereas a sudden 
upward bump will be felt in pas- 
sing in the opposite direction. 
Pilots must take this into consid- 


|eration during flight at levels ex- 


tending from the surface to the 
upper limit of the turbulent zone. 
This is, of course, especially im- 
portant in landing and take-off 
operations, remembering that dur- 
ing unstable and adiabatic condi- 
tions, the currents on the leeward 
side are inclined upward and for- 


| ward with the wind. 


It is also essential to note that 
less-than-adiabatic lapse rates 
cause most of the eddies formed 
at an obstruction to sink again on 

|the leeward side after achieving 
| their maximum height under the 
| upward-propelling influence of the 
disturbed-flow conditions. Immed- 
|iately above the turbulent zone 
| occupied by these eddies is a reg- 
| ion of smoother, but swifter mov- 
| ing air, possessing an upward com- 
| ponent of motion from the wind- 
| ward side to the crest of the zone, 
| but a downward component to the 
leeward of the crest. 

The height of the turbulent 
zone in the neighborhood of im- 
pediments to wind flow is con- 
trolled to a great extent by clouds, 
for if these form by turbulence 
the eddying convection “bubbles” 
reach the cloud bases and then 
generally accelerate. The clouds 
we are mostly concerned with in 
this instance are of the strato- 
cumulus, cumulus, or cumulo- 
nimbus type. In the latter two 
cases, especially severe turbulence 
may be encountered within the 
clouds, as previously explained. 

13. CONDITIONS NEAR 

MOUNTAINS 

Mountains create numerous pe- 
culiarities in wind flow which de- 
pend upon local topography, and 
heating and cooling of the sur- 
faces involved. Thus, under stable 
lapse rate conditions and light to 
moderate wind velocities, there is 
a corresponding upward compo- 
nent of velocity in a shallow layer 
of the air flowing up along the 
windward slope. However, the air 
|from the base of the mountain is 
not transported to the crest by the 
upslope motion on account of the 
stable lapse rate. Instead, it flows 
around the side of the mountain 
more or less horizontally after a 
slight lift. 


' ey F. Richardson, ‘‘The Supply of 


Energy from and to Atmospheric 
Eddies,’’ ne eg 4 of the val 
(A) Vol. 97, 1920, 


Society, London, 
p. 364. 


8C. S. Durst, “The Breakdown of 
Steep Wind Gradients in Inver- 
sions,’’ Quarterly Journal of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Vol. 
59, 1933, p. 131. 
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more work has been done on the 
measure by Rep. Clarence F. Lea, 
chairman of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, and Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle, 
chairman of the Aviation Sub- 
committee of Lea’s committee. 
The members of the Subcom- 
mittee are: Alfred L. Bulwinkle, 
Clarence F. Lea, Lyle H. Boren, 
Lindley Beckworth, Francis J. 
Myers, Richard F. Harless, Charles 
A. Wolverton, Pehr G. Holmes, 
Carl Hinshaw, Evan Howell, and 
Joseph P. O’Hara. 
Establishes Civil Aeronautics 
Commission 


The new version of H. R. 1012 





separates the Civil 
Commerce and establishes an in-| 
dependent agency to be known as 
the Civil Aeronautics Commission. 

The actual drafting of this| 
measure was done by the three top | 
members of the House Interstate 





Wolverton, and Bulwinkle. 


Of the new measure Bulwinkle | 
said, 


Aeronautics, was an independent | 


partment 
President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. IV. Under our present pro- | 
posal the present Civil Aeronau-| 
tics Board would be known as the | 
Civil Aeronautics Commission, 
would be composed of the present 
membership of the Board, and 
would exercise its existing powers, 
and, in addition, such other pow- 
ers as may be granted by the| 
pending legislation. 

“Our proposal also contemplates 
the restoration of independent in- 
vestigation of aircraft accidents. 


Investigation, who would act en- 
tirely independently of the Com- 
mission and the Administrator.” 

The proposed H. R. 1012 re- 
vives the independent air safety 
idea. This part of the Bill reads: 

“There shall be a Director of 
Aviation Accident Investigation 
(referred to in this Act as the 
‘Director’), who shall be appoint- 
ed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum. The Director shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of four years, 
except that an individual appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of his 
predecessor. The Director shall be 
appointed with due regard to his 
fitness for the efficient dispatch of 
the powers and duties vested in 
and imposed upon him by this 


This function would be carried out | 
by a Director of Aviation Accident | 





NEW ACT PROPOSES SAFETY DIRECTOR 








| 
Act. He shall be a citizen of the 


United States and shall not have 
any pecuniary interest in or own 
any stock in or bonds of any civil 
aeronautics enterprise. The Direc- 
tor shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 
Duties of Director 
“The Director shall— 


“(1) “investigate any accident 
involving aircraft if he deems such 
action desirable in the interest of 
safety in air navigation and make 
a report to the Commission setting 
forth to the extent possible the 
facts, conditions, and  circum- 
stances relating to any such acci- 
dent and the probable cause or 
causes thereof; 

“(2) make such report public 


which will soon be reintroduced, | to the extent and in the form and 


Aeronautics| manner deemed 
Authority from the Department of | the public interest; 


consistent with 


“(3) include in any such report 
such recommendations as in his 
opinion will tend to prevent sim- 
ilar accidents in the future; and 

“(4) make rules and regula- 
tions governing the notification 


and Foreign Commerce Commit- and report of accidents involving 
tee, namely, Representatives Lea, | aircraft. 


| Manner of Performance 


“The Director shall exercise and 


“The Authority, which in-| perform his powers and duties in- 
cludes the Civil Aeronautics Board | dependently 
and the Administrator of Civil| and the Administrator, and shall 


the Commission 


of 


not be assigned any duties or 


agency prior to June 30, 1940,| functions under any provision of 
when it was placed in the De-| this Act other than this title. 


of Commerce by the| Preservation of Records 


“No part of any record or re- 
port of the Director relating to 
any accident or the investigation 
thereof shall be admitted as evi- 
dence or used in any suit or ac- 
tion for damages growing out of 
any matter mentioned in such rec- 
ord or report. 

Conduct of Investigations 

“In conducting an investigation 
or a hearing in connection there- 
with, the Director or any officer or 
employee of the Director or any 
person engaged or secured under 
section 702 shall have the same 
powers that the examiners or 
other employees of the Commis- 
sion have with respect to hearings 
or investigations conducted by the 
Commission.” 

Modernizes 1938 Legislation 

What this measure really 
amounts to is a modernization of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and an elimination of the harmful 
effects of Reorganization-Plan No. 
IV. It revives the independent air 
safety board idea with the excep- 
tion that instead of providing for 
a board of three, the new meas- 
ure provides for a safety director. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
takes the position that it would be 
better to have an Air Safety 
Board but it is agreeable, under 
wartime conditions of manpower 
shortage and so on, to give the 
proposed safety director setup a 
trial. ALPA’s President Behncke 
said, “If the safety director ar- 
rangement works out satisfactor- 
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—United Air Lines Photo 
United Air Lines has a new 


flight superintendent. Harold L. 
Knoop, veteran United Air Lines 
pilot, has been named superin- 
tendent of flight operations of the 
company at Chicago to serve un- 
der Warren D. Williams, superin- 
tendent of flight operations for 
United’s Eastern Division. 








Although Knoop is relatively 


NEW FLIGHT SUPERINTENDENT 








still a young man, he is one of the 
country’s oldest active air line pi- 
lots from a point of service. He 
has flown approximately 2,380,000 
miles for United. He first flew on 
the old Robertson St. Louis-Chi- 
cago air line during 1927 shortly 
after Lindbergh, who flew for the 
same company, parachuted from 
a number of storm-tossed air mail 
planes. Knoop never found it 
necessary to jump. 

Mr. Knoop is a charter member 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
and has, with the exception of the 
first half of 1937, served as its 
treasurer since January 1, 1935. 
The treasurer, C. T. Robertson, 
elected at the 1936 convention 
was transferred to the West Coast 
almost immediately after taking 
office, and Knoop was elected by 
the Board of Directors to serve 
Robertson’s unexpired term. He 
is regarded by the entire air line 
piloting profession as a top-notch 
pilot and an able executive. 

His promotion has necessitated 





an election which is now in prog- 
ress for a new ALPA treasurer. 
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—Brewster Photo 
A flight of uninvited diving 
visitors (Brewster Buccaneers) 
scream d onan pect- 
ing target. Rated by experts as the 
best dive bombers in the world, 
these Buccaneers with their terrific 
bomb loads, speed, and fire power 
are a formidable obstacle to the 
aspirations of the rule-or-ruin 
crackpot dictators who are the 
world’s worst plague. Speaking of 
dive bombing, even the bloated, 
medal-clanking Reich Marshal 
Goering is learning that at least 
two can play at every game. 


MASS MURDER 
SAYS MORRISON 


Rep. James H. Morrison charg- 
ed in a statement inserted in the 
Congressional Record that the 
“alarming number of air service 
crashes” was a major war scandal, 
and that officers of the Army Fly- 
ing Safety Bureau were “white- 
washers of the highest degree.” 

Morrison declared that confir- 
mation of his charges was in the 
hands of the Truman Committee, 
and demanded, “Why haven’t the 
findings of the Truman Committee 
been made public? Why are in- 
competent, blundering, and ridic- 
ulous officials allowed to remain in 
command? Thousands upon thou- 
sands of fine American boys lie 
in their untimely graves. Yet the 
perpetrators of this mass murder 
are free, still active, protected by 
high government officials.” 
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South Atlantic operations. It is) 
regarded by both the company 
and pilot representatives as an ex- 
cellent piece of work. Represent- 
ing the company during all of 
these conferences, which extended 
intermittently over a period of 
four months beginning February 
8, was Mr. S. L. Shannon, Vice- 
President in Charge of Opera- 
tions, and those who carried the 
ball on the pilots’ side of the con- 
ference table were W. B. Inman, 
W. T. Babbitt, R. K. Smith, F. B. 
Kern, R. G. Chew, J. B. Arm- 
strong, R. C. Young, Frank Baque, 
Jr., W. V. Shepherd, and David L. 
Behncke, President of ALPA. 
Everyone Misses ““W. B.” 

These negotiations, while de- 
cidedly successful, also had a 
tragic note. Master Chairman W. 
B. Inman, the lead negotiator for 
the pilots, became missing on an 
over-water flight on May 7 with 
his entire crew. Hope that he is 
still alive—that he is adrift, or 
marooned on some off-the-beaten- 
path island or deserted stretch of 
seacoast—and the hope that he 
and his gallant crew will return} 
still persists, but lessens with the 
passing of each day. He was a 
great chap and, as our small-tewn 
tailor used to say, “‘all wool and a 
yard wide.” He was a first-class 
airman and as an ALPA represen- | 
tative he was tops. His loss is in-| 
estimable. Where the welfare of 
his brother pilots was involved, he | 
was tenacious and _ steadfast. 
Never has the loss of a fellow| 
pilot been so keenly felt by the 








rank and file of those who re- 
main to “carry on.” 
“Wherever you are, ‘W. B.’, 


Godspeed and may 
have fair weather.” 
“W. B.” was present during al- 
most all the conferences which re- 
sulted in the signing of a very 
worth-while supplemental agree- 
ment on May 14, but at the last 
conference before the signing on| 
May 12 and 13, he wasn’t there— 
he was missing and everyone pres- 
ent, including the company repre- 
sentative, Mr. Shannon, said that 
things weren’t the same—nor will 
they ever be. 
Many Agreements Under Way 

The supplemental agreement in | 
the mill with Northwest Airlines, 
Ine., has not yet been signed, al- 
though the company has said that 
its provisions will be retroactive 
to May 1. 

Pennsylvania - Central Airlines 
Corporation’s supplemental agree- 
ment is moving closer to comple- 
tion. Final drafts have been com- 
piled and another conference will 
shortly be held with the company. 

On May 10 an original working 
agreement was presented to Am- 
erican Export Airlines and con-| 
ferences were requested under the | 
provisions of the Railway Labor | 
Act. The drafting of the American | 
Export agreement has been in| 
progress for a number of months. | 
This proposal is a lengthy docu-| 
ment drafted to fit an allover- 
ocean operation, the character of 
which is relatively new. It is ex- 
pected that conferences will be 
held between American Export of- 
ficials and its pilots, as represent- 
ed by ALPA, in the near future. 
PAA Pilots Decide on Contract 

On Pan American Airways, 
Inc., after weighing for several 
years the question of whether the 
PAA pilots desired to proceed 
with the making of an employ- 
ment agreement under the pro- 


you always} 


visions of the Railway Labor Act, || 


it has finally been decided to pro- 
ceed forthwith to negotiate for a 
contract. On May 28 a completed 
ballot on this question resulted in 
a 100% conclusion of all of the 
Pan American Councils, namely, 
PAA-Brazil, PAA-Caribbean, PAA- 
Seattle, PAA-Western, PAA-Trans- 
atlantic, and PAA-Transpacific, 
favoring the establishing of an 
employment agreement. Pan Am- 
erican conferees are now being 
elected and it is expected that 
actual conferences will begin rea- 
sonably soon. 

During May work was begun on 
supplemental agreements which 


| cago and Southern and Continen- 


| Behncke and his assistant were on 


| half the month. 





will shortly be presented to Chi- 








tal Air Lines. 
New Committees Elected on 
United and A. A. 

On May 10 new employment- 
contract conferee committees were 
completed on United Air Lines 
and American Airlines. Those 
elected on United Air Lines were 
First Pilots O. M. Nelson, T. S. 
Jobson, and J. E. Hale, Jr.; and 
copilots elected were W. J. Kitz- 
miller, K. McMurray, and M. L. 
Boling. Those elected on Ameri- 
can Airlines were First Pilots L. 
W. Harris, L. H. Williams, and 
P. L. Carpenter, and Copilots L. 
C. Dober, C. L. Kraemer, and R. 
W. Ditfurth. 

The month of May was also 
highlighted with many other acti- 
vities, one of the most important 
of which was the campaign of the 
Air Line Pilots Association to pre- 
vent the re-erection of a danger- 


ous gas tank obstruction which 
was so tragically removed on 
May 20. 

May was not unlike other 
months for ALPA _representa- 


tives regarding travel. President 





the road considerably more than | 
H. R. 1012 Soon Ready 

Legislatively speaking, there | 
was also quite a bit of activity in| 
Washington. Congressman Clar-| 
ence F. Lea’s bill, H. R. 1012, the | 
drafting of which is currently be- 
ing given its final touches, will} 
soon be ready to be reintroduced. | 
Many sections of this legislation 


| affect the pilots and, naturally, all) 


this means work which is in the | 
category of being most important 
to all of them. This act is going to 
be much more lengthy and much| 
more important to civil flying and | 


|air transportation than was orig- | 


inally anticipated. The legislation 
we are working under at the pres- | 
ent time is commonly known as 
“The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938.” Congressman Lea’s new! 
bill will be known as “The Civil | 
Aeronautics Act of 1943.” | 

Who was it that said, “I wonder | 
what there is for the ALPA to| 
do?” To this skeptic we would| 
like to say, “Drop around some | 
month—any month, in fact, and| 
get an education!” | 
= 


Pilots Favor Law | 





(Continued from page 5) 





ily, all well and good, and if it| 
doesn’t, surely the law can be} 
amended later on to replace the 
one man idea with the former 


| board setup.” 
Dwelling for a moment on the | 


historical background of this 


measure, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 





—Press Association Photo 
. -. as the soft wind-blown spring clouds that float leisurely over her 
pretty head is Betty Bachman of Omaha, Nebraska, as she receives the 
silver wings of a military pilot from Jacqueline Cochran, Director of 
the Army Air Force Women’s Pilot Training Program. Miss Bachman, 
formerly a University of Nebraska coed, was once an air line hostess. 
Looking on is Colonel H. H. Hills, Adjutant General of the Flying 


Training Command. 


Air Line Is Major 
China Supply Route 


The air line is the major China 
supply route according to a new 
report issued by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee recom- 
mending extension of the lend- 
lease program. 








Letters to Garcia 
Checked in File‘X’ 


By DAVID B. KUHN 
| Council No. 25, TWA 
Chicago, Illinois 


Spring, just like prosperity used 
to was, came mighty slow to Chi- 
cago. Rushing the season were 
three of TWA’s more risky boys. 
The roar of powerful motors pierc- 
ing the twilight serenity is now a 
common nuisance in these parts. 
Bronsy White, Kewpie MclIlwraith 
and Ubane Kampsen have become 
the collective terror of the neigh- 
borhood with their motorbikes. 
Mothers clutch their screaming off- 
spring, dogs bark, and the faint of 
heart pass on to Glory when the 
dauntless three go careening by. 
Council No. 25 has promised flow- 
ers for the first trip to the hospital 
—the rest is on the house. Looks 
like the Rover boys have been sup- 
planted. 

Getting Down to Earth 

Golf ball is back with all the 
slices and dubs of years gone by. 
If there should be less, it is be- 
cause of the gas ration. Allan 
Baker, the genial pro of Timber 
Trails, where all the air line boys 
dig, says he has never seen so 
much slugging and less golfing. 
——$——————————————— | However, Roger Rae (the copilots’ 
ciation was the originator and lasting love) has little or no time 
sponsor of the sections of law that for such frivolities. Periodically he 
were written into the Civil Aero-|Comes out with a new side to his 


“At the present time,” the re- 
port states, “the only goods reach- 
ing China in quantity are flown in 
by air. So desperate is the trans- 
portation problem that stock piles 
of lend-lease goods by far exceed 
the capacity of available transpor- 
tation to bring in the goods.” 


President Roosevelt recently is- 
sued a similar statement declaring 
that ‘inadequate as they are, 
lend-lease supplies now being 
flown into China exceed the 
amount of lend-lease supplies 
which are carried over the Burma 
Road.” 

The inefficiency of the latter is 
often accounted for by the fact 
that a high percentage of the ton- 
nage carried over the Burma trail 
is construction material to build 
or maintain the road itself, largely 
cutting down on the amount of 
trucks available for carrying war 
material. 





|nautics Act of 1938 creating an 
| independent Air Safety Board. 
| The Association has also long been 
strong in its advocation of an in- 
| dependent civil aeronautics regu- 
| latory commission. 








RATS 


monies holdin 
you are not the observing 
rubber and we venture it 


to Guadalcanal by plane. 





—Acme Photo 


Airplanes don’t care what they haul nowadays. Here the 
cargo forward of the determined-looking master of cere- 
the “Chicago sewing machine” is composed of rats. If 
type, please note their shoes are made o 
s not synthetic—Gr-r-r-r. These Japs were 
captured in one of the outer islands of the Solomons and were 


rought 





character. This year between trips 
he farms. Astride a “Farmall,” at- 
tired in ski cap, goggles, dunga- 
rees, and a mustache, he makes a 
pretty picture turning out victory 
gardens for all of Western Springs. 
’Tis said he gets maximum per- 
formance with maximum effort in 
plowing ’em straight—yeah, right 
through fence and flowers. A hard 
man! 

It is interesting to note that dur- 
ing war when the pilot and plane 
shortage is acute, the CAA is en- 
couraging carriers to bid on new 
routes and runs. This was sup- 
posed to be their duty in peace- 
time for national defense purposes, 
but for years applications were 
systematically rejected. Companies 
were required to furnish letters of 
necessity, letters of convenience, 
letters of competency, and letters 
to Garcia—only to have them 
chucked in file ““X.’”’ Now we are 
to be “fostered” and “encouraged” 
to fly all over the world with no 
pilots and no equipment. Perhaps 
spreading the four freedoms calls 
for greater operation. Let’s not 
spread them too thin. 

Whatta Life! 

The War Department’s order tc 
draw the curtains on planes while 
landing and taking off has brought 
an avalanche of criticism from 
back-seat flyers on the pilots. They 
complain that the pilot is in : 
steep bank, on his back, or spin- 
ning in. This is proof that there 
never was any good blind flying 
“by the seat of the pants.” A sug- 
gested solution for appeasement is 


f | to install a set of instruments on 


the back of each seat, preferably 
in a fixed position. Then we are 
“ON THE BEAM.” 
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Bomber Hits Tank | 


(Continued from Page 1) } 





weather. Many conflicting reports 
followed about a terrific explosion 
when the plane hit the tank, of 
flames shooting many hundreds of 
feet in the air, and so on. 
Heads Toward Tank 
All this notwithstanding, it 
seems that the Liberator Bomber 
approached from the northwest 
ind passed directly over the Chi- 
cago airport, where it was report- 
ed to have been seen intermit- 
tently from the ground by per- 
sons on the field and was still 
,eaded in a southeasterly direction 
losing altitude—apparently for a 
unding. 
The huge Chicago gas tank is| 
little less than two miles from 
he southeast corner of the airport | 
ind, before it was destroyed, its | 
eight was 485 feet including the | 
1ast at its top. The ground on} 
hich the tank is located is ten| 
et higher than the level of the 
rport runway causing the tank | 
be 495 feet above the surface 
f the field—only 5 feet less than | 
00 feet. This height, plus its width | 
f 280 feet, presented this day the | 
ime formidably hazardous ob-| 
tacle it has presented to air line} 
affic ever since its erection. | 
rom then on it appears that it| 
as merely a matter of collision | 
etween the onrushing B-24 bom-| 
xr and the stationary gas tank | 
struction. 
1e 18,000,000 cubic feet of gas in| 
1e tank to ignite and to say that 
was a terrificly hot fire for hours 
putting it extremely mildly. 
\bviously there was no explo- 
on because none of the buildings 
the immediate vicinity had bro- 
en windows or were damaged. | 
arts of the plane broke through 
nd fell on the outside. The same} 
uppened to the bodies of the} 
welve victims. 








Twelve Lives Sacrificed | 
The plane, a B-24 Liberator, was 

n a routine training flight from 
Worth, Texas. All twelve} 
yersons on board were instantly | 
cilled. They were: Capt. James R. 
Gilecrease of Houston, Texas; Sec- | 
nd Lt. David S. Alter, Pittsburgh, | 
Pa.; First Lt. Harry B. Messick, 
Jr., Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Lt. | 
Frederick L. Dutt, Wadsworth, | 
Ohio; Second Lt. John C. Wallace, 
Luling, Texas; Pfc. Nick Lonchar, | 
Wierton, W. Va.; Sergt. Arthur | 
A. Huber, Queens, N. Y.; Staff 
Sergt. Norman W. Yutzy, Canton, | 
Ohio; Tech. Sergt. Ben F. Zum- | 
walt, Ingram, Texas; Capt. A. W.| 
Lent, Hamilton Field, Calif., and} 
two other passengers whose names | 
vere withheld. | 
Just why this airplane was fly-| 


ng around trying to land at the} 
thicago Municipal Airport in bad | 
veather is, of course, not known. 
Vho is responsible in cases of this | 
haracter? Why was the plane in 
ich a hurry to land? Why did 
not go elsewhere?—All un- 
nswered questions. 
All this does not 
act that the huge gas tank at 
3rd Street and Central Park, 
hich was directly in the circular 
ist-prior-to-landing air traffic pat- 
mn of the Chicago Municipal 
irport, has long been a bad air 
raffic hazard to circling air- 
lanes. 
\LPA Represented 
Alderman John J. Grealis of the 
4th ward of Chicago, much to his 
edit, started an immediate in- 
estigation. On Tuesday, May 25, 
meeting was held before the Chi- 
go City Council at the City Hall 
which a number of aviation 
<perts gave their version of why 
ie gas tank had long been a 
azardous obstruction to traffic at 
ie Chicago Municipal Airport. 
hey were universal in their opin- 
n that it would be an unforgive- 
le mistake to re-erect this gas 
nk at its present location. Those 
ho testified were: “Buck” Wil- 
ams, Assistant Flight Superin- 
ndent of American Airlines; 
hief Pilot F. R. Bailey, also of 
American; M. H. Fay, Superin- 
endent of Flight Operations of 
United Air Lines; Ben Regan, 
Chairman of the Illinois Aeronau- 
ties Commission; H. R. Neely, Re- 
gional Manager of the CAA; Col. 
Raymond E. Porter, Air Liaison 


excuse the 





The impact caused | = 


| Association. 


380 MINUTES 





—Acme Photo 


Braniff Awarded 


A 371-mile route between Am- 
arillo and Denver via Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs was awarded to 
Braniff Airways today by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Because Continental Air Lines 
now serves Denver, Pueblo, and 





Denver Route : 





Colorado Springs, the Board ruled 
that Braniff flights into Denver 
must originate or terminate at Ft. 
Worth, Dallas, or points south 
thereof. : 
Braniff’s new route will not be 
opened until national defense re- 
quirements permit. 
Other CAB Decisions 
In the same decision, the Board: 
1. Denied the application of 
Continental for Pueblo-Amarillo. 
2. Denied the application of 





He flew the Atlantic in 380 min- | 
utes—six hours and twenty min-| 
utes—which adds up to 350 mph. | 


Today this is a startling record. 


Tomorrow it will be _ routine. 
|Wasn’t it Lindbergh who said 
something about wartime two- 


ocean protection? We'll guess the 
Lone Eagle is alone on that one 
too. 
Captain William S. May of the| 
RAF Transport Command. He 


Continental for Hobbs-San An- 
tonio. 

3. Ruled that air transportation 
| between San Antonio and El Paso, 
| as proposed by Braniff, is not re- 
| quired by the public convenience 
| and necessity, but added that de- 
| nial is without prejudice to the 

filing of an application by the 
| company for a certificate author- 


48|.. ‘ 
The handsome gentleman is | izing such service on a temporary 


| basis. 
4. Denied Braniff’s application 


said he flew practically the entire | ¢. A 


course by 
20,000 feet. The equipment used | 
was a Liberator bomber. 


Officer; M. C. Meigs, 


Phares McFerren of TWA; Chair- | 
man Timmerman of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Interdepartmental 
Air Traffic Control Board; Walter 


Aviation and Recreation at the | 
City Hall; and David L. Behncke, | 
President of the Air Line Pilots 


Behncke Draws Word Picture 
Mr. Behncke spoke for a con-| 


| siderable period and drew a strong | 
| word picture of why the gas tank | 


was a hazard. He compared it to 


| other hazards to show how for-| 


midable it really was to many of | 
the country’s best pilots whom he | 
represents. Mr. Behncke declared | 
with emphasis and feeling that the 
cost of removing the tank was ex- 
tremely high—twelve human lives | 
—and now that it was down 
“Let’s by all means keep it down.” 
Other hazards around the Chi- | 
cago Municipal Airport were dis- 
cussed and Alderman Grealis, who 
presided at the meeting, made| 
careful notes of everything that 
was said. 
New Permit Needed to Rebuild 
Miss Mary Florence, Secretary | 


|of the Zone Board of Appeal of | 


the City of Chicago, read into the | 
records of the meeting a state-| 
ment from the Zoning Ordinance | 
which meant, in effect, that if any | 
building or erection within the} 
city limits of Chicago was more | 
than fifty per cent destroyed, a} 


instruments at about| - 


Vice Presi-| Board’s 
| dent of Hearst Publications; Capt. | 


| discussing Braniff’s 


marillo-San Antonio. 
5. Denied Braniff’s and TWA’s 
applications for Amarillo-Houston. 

6. Deferred action of applica- 
| tion of Essair pending outcome of 
study of feeder-pickup 
lines. 

7. Denied service to Fort Stock- 
ton and Alpine by Braniff. 

8. Dismissed, insofar as Braniff 


| and TWA are concerned, investi- 
| Wright, Head of the Bureau of | 


gation of possible service to 
Brownwood, and deferred action 
on Brownwood as it concerns 
Essair. 


|New Air Link Needed 


“The evidence in this proceed- 
ing establishes the fact that there 
is a community of interest be- 
tween the Texas cities and the 
Colorado cities involved arising 
out of vacation travel, the -pet- 
roleum industry, and the agricul- 
tural and industrial characteristics 
of the two states,’ the CAB said, 
and Conti- 
nental’s applications. 
the Texas 
the most accessible sea outlet for 
Denver and the surrounding terri- 
tory. ... The cirecuity of the pres- 
ent air service between Texas and 
Colorado, especially in the case of 
Amarillo, is so great that it does 
not develop the potential air traf- 


| fic indicated by the evidence.” 








of the passing of one of the worst 
hazards to air traffic in the entire 
country and now that it is down, 
it is up to everyone concerned, as 
well as the general public, to see 
that it stays down. 
Lea Bill to Prevent 
Future Tragedies 

At the meeting of the Chicago 














“Likewise, | 
gulf ports represent | 


new permit would have to be is-| City Council there was consider- 
sued before it could be recon-/| able discussion about federal and 
structed in its present location or} state laws to prevent the erection 
any other location. This, it seems, | and to provide for the removing of 
passes the ball directly to the Chi-| obstructions to air traffic. All who 


cago City Council, and it is up to} 
them as to whether this tank will | 
be reconstructed because it was 
more than two-thirds destroyed 
and, therefore, the Council will 
have to, on behalf of the City of | 
Chicago, issue an entirely new| 
permit before any rebuilding of | 
this dangerous tank obstruction} 
can be done. 
Lake Front Airport Pops Up 

The old question of a lake front 
airport, as usual, flared into the 
picture and, when questioned on 
this point, Mr. Behncke said, “A 
lake front airport for the City 
of Chicago is inevitable and, while 
we are talking about airports, if 
Chicago will see to it that the gas 
tank is not rebuilt and a number 
of other obstructions around its 


present airport are removed, it} 


will not have to bow its head to 
any other city in the nation when 
it comes to having a good airport.” 
He said that the Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport, by comparison, was as 
large and probably better de- 
signed, with double runways and 
many other modern features, than 
any airport in the country. 

This is a rather sketchy story 


spoke were high in their en- 
dorsement of the provisions of the 
new Lea Bill, H. R. 1012, which 
will, when enacted, prevent erec- 
tion of obstructions to air traffic 
around airports and along the air- 
ways and tend toward the remov- 
ing of existing obstructions. This 
law, now being given the finishing 


and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee in Washington, is long over- 
due; and had it been enacted 
years ago, it is a certainty that 
the terrible May 20 conflagration, 
costing the lives of twelve first- 
class fighting men and the loss of 
millions of dollars, could have 
been avoided. 
Let Not Their Sacrifice 
Be to No Avail 

All this is, of course, in the 
category of useless hindsight, and 
it will be particularly so if the re- 
erection of this dangerous obstacle 
is permitted; and, in addition, 
such erection will be a mockery 
to the memory and supreme sac- 
rifice made by the twelve brave 
fighting men who gave their lives 
to have it, let us all pray, finally 
and forever removed. 





touches by the House Interstate || 








THESE CHANGING TIMES 

A young New Yorker had been away in the Service for more than 
a year. All during this year he had been extremely lonesome for the 
sidewalks of New York. Finally he got a furlough, and the first place 
he headed for was New York and the bright lights. 

He arrived there early Sunday morning when the lights usually 
burn the brightest on Broadway. ith almost unrestrained anticipa- 
tion he directed his taxi driver first to Fifth Avenue, and Lo and 
Behold, all was deserted and quiet. 


Not discouraged, he said, ‘“Go down Broadway. Surely there must 
be some excitement there.’”? But the same dismally quiet setting met 
his eager gaze on the Great White Way. 


“How come?” said he to the taxi driver. “Things are usually going 
wide open on these streets at this time of the night. What’s hap- 
pened?” 

“Well,” drawled the taxi driver, “war makes big changes. The 
Catholics are all in church, the Protestants are all in bed, and the 
Jewish boys are all in Washington.” 

—Thanks to “Farmer” 


Pierman—PCA 


* * * 
HOLD THE WIRE! 

Love is one game never postponed on account of darkness... . 
Who can remember when the fellow at the front door was trying to 
sell an icebox instead of buying it back? . . . The belle in the choir 
often brings more young men to church than the bell in the steeple. 
ee E—a span of time of which the first half is ruined by our 
parents, and the second half by our children. . . . “His heart ain’t in 
shape to stand severe shock,’ Doc Konk warned Grandpa Hipple’s 
folks. “He shouldn’t run, lift nothin’ heavy, er price second-hand 
tires.”? . . . Sympathy is like blond hair; a lot of it is synthetic. . . 

















“No kiddin’, is this the first time you've been up, too?” 


One trouble with middle age is that it affects one most in the middle. 
. . . Refinement: The ability to yawn without opening the mouth... . 
Then there’s the sad plight of the kid who couldn’t tell the boss his 
grandmother died—she was working there as a _ riveter! — 
Chivalry:—That quality which leads a sailor to protect a woman 
against every man—except himself. . . . The hosiery industry, we learn, 
is conducting a survey of cotton-top stockings. At its height, this in- 
vestigation should be quite revealing. ... A man is never so weak as 
when some woman is telling him how strong he is... . A wolf is a goon 


who takes out a sweater girl and tries to pull the wool over her eyes. 
* * 


» 
US MORTALS 
What will we do next? Are we humans, nuts, or are we nuts?— 
We are nuts, aren’t we???—We are or are we not—or is it the world 
that is nuts or going nuts? Oh nuts, please finish this, somebody. Your 
columnist has gone nuts. Anyway, on with the story. 


—Wide World and Press Association Photos 
In the northwest corner of the picture is the insignia of the newly 
formed “Goldfish Club.” This latest Allied Air Force club is composed 
of flyers who have been downed at sea and had to take to their life 
rafts. The picture shows an applicant completing his initiation. 
so * * 


TWO’S A CROWD 
Paddy came over from Ireland, and went the way of all good 
Irishmen. He joined the police force. An assignment to the mounted 
division soon followed. Knowing very little about horses, he, naturally, 
had his troubles. 


The first time he got in the saddle, he pulled vigorously on the 
reins and the horse, sensing his amateurish efforts at horse steering, 
started to nervously prance about and finally started to kick up one of 
his hind legs close to one of the stirrups of the saddle. 

Paddy looked nervously down and said, “Now, now, see here! 
There isn’t room for both of us up here in this saddle. Begorra, if 
you’re going to try to come up here too, first let me get off!” 
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-- _Northw est Airlines Photo 


Flying from Minnesota to India—now, we ask you, is that news or isn’t it? At least it’s unusual. 
These Northwest Airlines pilots participated in a historic flight to India from the United States in 
giant C-46 cargo planes of the Air Transport Command. Here they are shown as they arrived in the Twin | 


Cities following the completion of the mass flight. 
Les Smith, R. O. Bain, Walter Bullock, and H. M. Barnes. 
Wheelock; and third row, Robert fe wena Earl Hale, and Jerry Taampee. 


Victory gardens may be some- 
thing new and exciting to Ameri- 
ean families seeking to conserve 
those precious rationing coupons, 
but in India such projects are an 
old, old story. 

Ancient Victory Gardens 

In fact, there are still some 
plots under cultivation in Asia 
that were producing food many 
centuries ago, and furthermore, 
some of these gardens are still ir- 
rigated by primitive systems. 

This is part of the story brought 
back to the Twin Cities by a 
group of Northwest Airlines pilots 
who flew to India recently as 
pilots of military cargo planes in 
the longest and largest mass 
transport flight in the history of 
aviation. 

Each of the NWA fiyers, all 
veterans of the air lines’ pilot 
corps, served as flight crew cap- 
tains during the historic flights 
made in twin-engine Curtiss- 





ON THE RECORD— 


An editorial, “Common 
Sense,”’ which appeared in the 
March issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT was inserted in its en- 
tirety in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of March 10, 1943, at the 
request of Congressman Lyle 
H. Boren of Oklahoma. Con- 
gressman Boren is a member of 
Congressman Clarence F. Lea’s 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 











Wright C-46 Commandos, largest 
twin-motor plane ever built. 

Because of wartime regulations 
regarding secrecy, the pilots were 
unable to discuss many of the 
things they saw on their trip, but 
even at that, they were able to 
spin a few yarns as exciting as 
their own careers. 

There was, for example, that 
day when several of the NWA 
flyers who, instead of piloting 
peacetime commercial planes be- 
tween the Twin Cities and Chi- 
cago, were at the controls of heav- 
ily loaded cargo planes high above 
jungles participating in a search 
for Lieutenant Tommy Harmon, 
former University of Michigan 
football star, whose plane had 
gone down. 

There was also that day when 
some of the flyers located two 
young pilots adrift on small rub- 
ber rafts which were tossing about 
on the rough sea while a blister- 











ing sun beat down on them. 
Life-saving supplies were drop- 
ped to those two men whose 
planes had gone down in the sea, 
and the supplies came from a ship 
on which Captain H. M. Barnes, 
ALPA’er of Minneapolis, was a 


passenger. Barnes had flown one} 


of the cargo ships to India and 
was returning to the United 
States. 

Rescue Downed Airmen 

Shortly before the two life rafts 
were sighted, their plane had re- 
ceived a radio call giving the ap- 
proximate position of the spot 
where the planes were supposed to 
have gone down. At first, it ap- 
peared as if the search would be 
unsuccessful, but just as Barnes’ 
plane began to climb, they sighted 
the raft. 

Three gallons of water and a 
box of supplies fastened to Mae 
West life belts were dropped to 
the men, and later their position 
was radioed to the base so they 
might be picked up by a seaplane. 
Barnes said that the stranded fiy- 
ers were using flares and smoke 
bombs and also were attempting 
to send a distress signal with a 
box kite. 

On another occasion Barnes 
sighted a partly submerged enemy 
submarine and radioed its loca- 
tion. On almost every leg of the 
hop, the Northwest Airlines pilots 
took part in some kind of a search, 
and at the same time, kept a sharp 
lookout for enemy planes 
submarines. 

It was Barnes who described the 
primitive gardens throughout In- 
dia where every inch of soil in the 


| flyer, test pilot at the St. 


and | 


country populated by 450,000,000 | 


people is under cultivation. He 
described the irrigation system 
which dates back many centuries. 


The first row (L. to r.), C. L. Wright, Lyle Strong, 
Second row, Warren Schulz and C. P. 


ler the brush-off, but that cannot | 
be done with the beggars in India 


who make a career of asking for| 
| Always 


money.” 

Barnes, who has three children 
| —Marilyn 10, Harold, Jr., 7, and 
Charles 5—, brought back a num-| 
ber of souvenirs which included 
carved ivory articles and _ intri-| 


cately designed boxes. 
ALPA’ers Get Around 


Part of the way back he travel- | 


ed with the party of Ambassador | 
Phillips, and on one occasion, he| 
crossed paths with General Still- 
well and General Chennault of 
Flying Tigers fame. 

Another ALPA member who re- 
turned to the Twin Cities was C. 
L. (Les) Smith, veteran NWA| 
Paul | 
bomber project, and a brother of 
R. L. (Lee) Smith, Operations | 
Manager for Northwest Airlines. 
Both Smith and Barnes met one 
of their old pals, Captain Joseph 


McKeown, ALPA’er now of the 
Air Transport Command and 
formerly of NWA, while they 


were in India. 

On one of his flights, Smith 
saw a blimp trailing a submarine 
whose wake was barely discerni- 
ble. 


Back to Soil 


__ (Continued from from Page 2) 





yesterday’ s copilots are now im- 
parting their knowledge as full- 
fledged flight instructors to the 
young men of our armed services 
in training here. A fine job with 
this division is being done by all 
and the airplanes are never idle. 


| In fact, this work is running at 


In some places, the natives them-| 


selves carry the water in skins or 


|ing every 


such a constant pitch that the 
beam legs of the Atlanta range 
are reported to require resurfac- 
three days to prevent 


earthen jars while others employ| their wearing completely through. 


oxen to keep irrigation ditches 
filled with life-giving water. 
Never Heard of “No” 

All 
people of India very friendly to- 
ward Americans and under the 
impression that the people of this 
country are very wealthy and free 
with their money. Professional 
beggars, they said, frequently | 
mention this when they meet Am- 
erican flyers. 

‘In this country,” Barnes said, 
“it is possible to give a panhand- 


Aside from this division and its 


|numerous promotions, our domes- 


| tic 
of the flyers found the|Griener boosted to the grade of 





schedule now sees George 
first pilot and he is flying regu- 
larly to Tampa. His copilot, Mr. 
Reynolds, can currently be seen 
with flecks of foam flying from 
his lips as a result of champing at 
the , bit since he is about ‘next 
up.” After a stretch on the for- 
eign division in Miami, Herman 
(the German) Wilhelmi and Bud- 
dy Batzel have returned to the old 


| be en the golf impresario of EAL 


| stick busters, 


‘Pilots Fight Gross Weight Increase 


(Continued from Page 2) 


factors as metal crystallization and the effects of metal fatigue. As we 
all know, much of the strength of this type airplane is in its skin and, 
as one of the members of the Engineering Committee brought out, 
they have washed and scrubbed this skin for years, and possibly, at 
times, with abrasive cleanser, and it is a question of whether the skin 
of the airplane on the wings and fuselage has been made thinner by 
such continuous washing and scrubbing. Another member remarked 
that they have been washed and scrubbed so much that the rivet heads 
have almost become flush-type. 

A large percentage of the present-day air liners are six to seven 
years old. It has been necessary each year to replace wing bolts be- 
cause of wing-bolt stretch. It has been reported that there has been 
bulkhead trouble in the fuselage due, no doubt, to the twisting strain 
of flying through all sorts of weather day after day for long periods. 
The pilots say the skin on the wings wrinkles more than usual in 
rough air, 

Summarizing, this may appear to some to be a good idea at first 
flash, but when one stops and thinks it through, it shows up in an en- 
tirely different light. In closing, I would like to say that the Air Line 
Pilots’ Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee is strongly 
and unalterably opposed to increasing the allowable gross weights of 
the equipment referred to in Draft Release No. 36 to even a slight 
degree. In view of this proposal’s being unsound, not in line with com- 
mon sense, and in the light of the actual facts involved and the rela- 
tion of such facts to actual operating conditions which involve the life 
and death of the traveling public, it is hoped the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will exercise the good judgment to promptly and unequivocally 
disapprove this proposal. 

ALPA’s Engineering Committee was also of the opinion that in 
the use of this type of aircraft for Army air transporting, quite often 
excessive loads are carried because of wartime necessity, and probably 
this is the background reason for this proposal. The Committee in- 
structed me to point out to the Board that all this means nothing for 
the reason that it is a wartime operation and, last but not least, when 
the Army has an accident, the investigation is secret and the real cause 
or causes of such accident are not made public. For example, do we 
know definitely how many of the airplane accidents which the Army 
has had in its air transport division were due to overloads and struc- 
tural failures resulting therefrom? The answer is, of course, No. 

With good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ec—All C.A.B. Members David L. Behncke, President 
C. F. , Dycer AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


| 











home base here, their RM FN shai of the new broods. 

tales of sights beheld to tell, while| From these ranks our council is, 
they fly vacations as a side line. of course, adding new apprentice 
| The Lodges may only hobnob| members to its list every day and, 
| with the Calverts, but our pilot|in addition, we have been approv- 
| Johnny Bulla has decided to play| ing many applications for regular 
| golf only with Bob Hope and Bing membership as they become eligi- 
| Crosby from now on. (That is,| ble. Steps are being taken to make 
| until he succeeds in beating Bing,| known to the new boys just what 
if he ever can.) Johnny, who has| ALPA means and stands for. The 
results have been highly satisfac- 
tory and a flow of high-caliber 
material is steadily coming in. 
Doug Worthen, who recently re- 
placed Red Russell as chairman 
of the local body, has banged his 
gavel twice so far and further 
reports this council entirely up to 
date in its work; so I figure this 
is a pretty good spot to wind up 





| around these parts, recently par- 
| ticipated in a tourney with Bob 
and Bing on the Atlanta greens 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
unconquerable to our local 
King Bulla was un- 
ceremoniously dethroned by the 
by-no-means mean prowess of 


| Hollywood's Crosby. The crowds 


at the match were terrific, and a| this blast and wait to see it ir 
| fine sporting event was witnessed | print. 
| by all. Hi, There, Jim 

If anything outdoes the thrill of Just one more thing. I got to 


flying one’s first trip as master, 
| perhaps it is flying one’s first trip 
‘as copilot. If this is true, there 
| have certainly been a lot of su- 
| | preme thrills felt lately. The oper- 
ations office fairly blossoms with 
new faces now. Here again we get 
back to those first pilots, who, 
|as farmers, raise chickens and so 
|ecome to truly understand the 
|mother hen’s point of view. They 
seem to_ hold up the best under 


thinking that there’s not much use 
in being scribe if I can’t finagle 
the price of a post card out of it 
now and then, so I’m going to try 
to run in a little personal whizzer. 
I saw an article in the AIR LINE 
PILOT a few months ago written 
by my old acquaintance way out 
in San Francisco—name of Jim 
(Red) McKean. In case he’s read- 
ing this one, I’ll just use this or- 
gan to say, “Hi, Jim.” 














—Press Association Phoio 

A KISS FOR KISKA An unusual shot of a 1,000- 

pound bomb leaving the bomb 

bay of an American bomber as it heads down for its target on Japanese- 

held Kiska Island. American bombing raids on this enemy post in the 
Aleutians have been stepped up to as many as thirteen in one day. 
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